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PREFACE. 


IN  writing  this  Lecture  I  had  no  intention  or  expectation  of 
doing  original  work ;  but  neither  did  I  intend  to  appropriate 
the  bright  words  or  thoughts  of  others  without  acknowledg 
ment.  I  did  intend  to  give  a  strong,  impressive  picture  of  a 
wonderful  era  in  New  England  life,  if  that  were  possible.  I 
frequently  used  a  striking  phrase  or  figure  in  a  connection 
which  its  author  might  have  disclaimed,  and  which  I  was  on 
that  account  unable  to  acknowledge.  I  desire  therefore,  in 
reprinting  the  Lecture,  to  express  my  special  indebtedness  to 
the  works  of  Emerson,  Theodore  Parker,  Frothingham,  Samuel 
Longfellow,  and  his  friend  Samuel  Johnson. 

I  was  asked  to  open  the  lectures  of  The  Society  for  Phi 
losophical  Enquiry  in  the  autumn  of  1894.  Of  this  Society 
Dr.  J.  B.  Sterrett,  of  Columbian  University,  is  President,  and 
Dr.  Win.  T.  Harris,  Dr.  Edward  Farqtihar,  and  several  well- 
known  clergymen  are  members.  I  wrote  the  Lecture  while  I 
lay  ill  at  Lynn,  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  When  I  deliv 
ered  it  on  the  7th  of  May,  1895,  it  closed  the  course ;  and  I 
had  so  recently  escaped  from  my  sick  room  that  my  nurse  sat 
beside  me  on  the  platform. 

CAROLINE  H.  DALL. 

WASHINGTON,  I).  C., 

January,  1897. 


TRANSCENDENTALISM  IN   NEW  ENGLAND. 


I  AM  asked  to  speak  to  you  of  Transcendentalism  in  New 
England.  The  phrase  is  a  misnomer;  out  of  New  England, 
Transcendentalism  had  no  practical  existence.  In  Germany  it 
belonged  to  the  scholars,  and  never  affected  popular  life.  It 
began  to  do  this  in  New  England  a  hundred  years  before  "  The 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason"  was  printed,  and  independently 
of  the  causes  which  brought  that  philosophical  classic  into 
existence. 

The  idea  of  One  originating  cause  lay  at  the  basis  of  every 
system  of  Puritanism:  but  the  limitations  of  the  sixteenth  cent 
ury  prevented  its  theologians  from  recognizing  that  the  revela 
tions  of  the  Creative  Cause  are  perpetual.  When  the  religious 
instruction  of  Helen  Keller  became  a  necessity,  it  was  intrusted 
to  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  he  should  not  convey  to  her  any  sectarian  limitations. 
When,  on  the  first  day,  the  bishop  undertook  to  define  for  her 
the  nature  and  being  of  God,  the  child  of  eleven  interrupted 
him  with  this  pathetic  outburst:  "I  have  always  known  him; 
but  I  did  not  know  his  name  I  " 

More  pathetic  still  is  the  fact  that  the  earliest  settlers  of  New 
England,  who  had  always  known  the  name  of  God,  who  were 
more  than  ready,  even  eager,  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  what 
they  believed  to  be  his  service,  were  nevertheless  ignorant  of 
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his  nature.  This  led  to  many  painful  episodes  in  the  develop 
ment  of  New  England  life,  the  first  of  which  was  the  persecu 
tion  of  Anne  Hutchinson.  You  will  be  surprised  when  you 
hear  me  say  that  the  history  of  the  Transcendental  movement 
stretched  along  two  hundred  years,  beginning  with  a  woman's 
life  and  work  in  1637,  and  ending  with  a  woman's  work  and 
death  in  1850.  The  arc,  which  we  call  transcendental,  was 
subtended  by  a  chord,  held  at  first  by  Anne  Hutchinson,  and 
lost  in  the  Atlantic  waves  with  Margaret  Fuller. 

So  little  is  known  of  Anne  Hutchinson  that  you  will  excuse 
me,  I  think,  for  entering  into  some  of  the  details  of  her  life  and 
martyrdom.  Considering  all  that  she  suffered,  and  the  tragic 
termination  of  those  sufferings,  it  is  singular  that  so  little  has 
transpired  in  regard  to  what  must  have  been  her  remarkable 
life  before  coming  to  this  country. 

She  reached  Boston  in  the  ship  called  the  "  Griffin  "  on  Sep 
tember  18,  1634,  in  company  with  Lothrop  and  Symmes,  well- 
known  clergymen  of  the  period.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  named  Marbury,  who  preached  first  in  Lincolnshire 
and  afterward  in  London,  and  the  wife  of  William  Hutchinson, 
a  man  of  property  from  Alford,  in  Lincolnshire.  She  was  also, 
by  the  marriage  of  her  sister  Mary,  the  sister-in-law  of  the  Rev. 
John  Wheelwright.  John  Cotton,  the  most  popular  and  best 
beloved  of  the  Boston  clergy,  had  known  her  at  St.  Botolph's  ; 
and  it  was  her  warm  interest  in  his  preaching  which  brought 
her  to  New  England.  She  probably  thought  that  a  community 
which  had  welcomed  the  preacher  whom  she  honored  would 
accept  the  woman  who  honored  him. 


In  that  novel  of  William  Black's  which  is  called  the  u  Daugh 
ter  of  Heth,"  Coquette  says  :  "Our  pension  was  full  of  mystery 
and  romance  because  of  two  young  German  ladies  who  came 
there.  They  introduced  —  what  shall  I  call  it?  Exaltation!  — 
it  was  a  religion,  an  enthusiasm."  Anne  Hutchinson  intro 
duced  "  exaltation  "  into  the  sombre  assemblies  of  the  Boston 
churches.  The  dreary  twilight  of  their  ordinances  began  to 
glow  with  aerial  tints  ;  and  the  ministers  said,  "  Her  worst  per 
versity  was  her  enthusiasm!"  It  was  an  enthusiasm  which 
they  could  never  quench.  Nothing  was  ever  suggested  which 
sullied  her  character.  Like  Margaret  Fuller,  she  was  very 
attractive  to  women.  Twice  a  week  they  crowded  her  parlors, 
the  numbers  varying  from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  many  of  them 
coming  on  foot  from  the  settlements  at  Charlestown,  Newtown, 
and  Merry  Mount,  in  days  before  rapid  transit  had  been  either 
desired  or  dreamed  of. 

Her  weekly  lectures  appear  to  have  fascinated  those  who 
listened.  She  was  richly  endowed  with  wisdom  and  grace. 
She  exhibited  great  inward  resources  and  a  saintly  patience. 
The  class  of  thinkers  to  which  she  belonged  recognized  the 
profoundest  spiritual  truths.  She  had  a  wonderful  memory, 
and  no  slight  power  of  abstract  statement  and  generalization. 
At  her  meetings  there  was  perfect  freedom  of  remark  and 
question, —  a  fascination  in  itself,  for  the  dictum  of  the  churches 
admitted  neither.  In  her  parlors  objections  might  be  offered. 
The  neighboring  towns  rang  with  her  praises ;  the  women  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  her  reported  her  sayings.  Even 
John  Winthrop  said,  "She  hath  a  ready  wit  and  a  bold  spirit." 
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When  the  magistrates  saw  the  evil,  it  was  beyond  redress. 
Anne  Hutchinson's  words  flew  "like  arrows  to  the  heart  of 
the  target,"  said  her  hearers.  "  Who  is  this  woman  who  sets 
herself  up  as  an  authority  among  us?"  asked  the  councils. 
"They  asserted  that  she  was  engaged  with  the  abstrusities 
of  metaphysical  divinity,"  and  her  meetings  were  pronounced 
disorderly. 

But  the  meetings  continued.  What  men  love  in  Genius  is 
its  infinite  Youth  and  Hope.  This  Hope  was  the  animating 
spirit  of  Anne's  teaching, —  Hope  at  a  time  when  it  was  thought 
devout  to  despair. 

It  was  impossible  to  find  fault  with  her  words;  but  the  infer 
ences  which  the  theologians  chose  to  draw  from  her  teachings 
were  fatal.  Antinomianism  as  opposed  to  legalism  had  already 
been  heard  of  and  denounced.  It  was  the  revolt  of  the  un 
trained  thinkers  against  the  atrocities  preached  in  the  churches. 
"  Good  works,"  Anne  said,  "  were  truly  the  fruits  of  holiness, 
but  they  were  not  proofs  of  it.  The  proof  was  interior,  not 
any  manner  of  life  which  might  be  chosen  to  give  evidence  of 
it.  The  Gospel  of  Love  had  superseded  the  Law  of  Retribu 
tion."  These  words  were  judged,  as  is  common,  by  what  they 
denied,  not  by  what  they  affirmed.  It  came  to  be  asserted  that 
the  Antinomians  had  said  that  nothing  which  a  believer  could- 
do  was  a  sin;  and  Anne's  utterances  fell  under  the  same 
reproach. 

"  Does  a  holy  life  prove  justification  with  God  ? "  soon 
became  the  practical  question.  The  popularity  of  John  Cot 
ton's  preaching  had  already  created  some  jealousy  among  the 
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Boston  clergy.  It  was  a  serious  matter  when  a  woman  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  ability  reinforced  it  by  enthusiastic  admiration. 
Sir  Harry  Vane's  sympathy  with  her  views  led  eventually  to 
his  return  to  England. 

On  August  30,  1G37,  a  synod  of  ministers  assembled  at  New- 
town.  Eighty-two  erroneous  opinions  were  charged  against 
Mrs.  Hutchinson.  The  time  had  come  when  the  women  of 
New  England  must  be  rescued  from  her  clutches.  Most  of 
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these  charges  were  couched  in  words  that  she  would  never 
have  uttered.  Her  opinions  were  caricatured,  misrepresented, 
and  perverted.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  no  men  in  the 
synod  capable  of  understanding  her  simple  declarations  :  they 
were  not  mystical  enough  for  the  theologians  of  the  period. 
One  of  her  short  statements  might  have  been  cut  from  the 
pages  of  "The  Dial"  two  hundred  years  later:  "The  Spirit  is 
most  powerful  in  the  saint  when  it  endeavors  least."  I  think 
I  hear  Emerson  saying  it. 

Nothing  more  disgraceful  to  humanity  ever  occurred  in  New 
England  —  nothing  even  when  the  trials  of  the  witches  made 
Salem  notorious  —  than  this  trial  of  Anne  Hutchinson. 

No  complaint  could  be  substantiated  against  her.  Her  hus 
band  loved  her  ardently.  In  her  case,  as  in  Margaret  Fuller's, 
scores  of  women,  loved  by  the  men  who  sat  in  that  synod,  tes 
tified  to  her  generous  help  and  efficient  sympathy  in  household 
dilemmas,  childbirth,  and  mortal  sicknesses.  The  records  of 
the  time  say  that,  so  far  as  known,  no  one  who  was  once  her 
friend  ever  became  her  enemy.  She  was  herself  expecting  to 
become  a  mother ;  but  she  was  not  allowed  to  sit.  She  was 
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kept  standing  for  eight  and  ten  hours  at  a  time;  and  when, 
months  later,  a  dead  child  was  born,  the  fanaticism  of  the 
period  attributed  this  to  the  agency  of  the  Evil  One. 

She  was  banished  from  the  town  of  Boston,  not  allowed 
to  return  to  her  own  bouse,  but  committed  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Welde,  of  Roxbury,  until  the  court  should  dispose 
of  her. 

And  now  the  Boston  churches  discovered  that  they  had 
something  to  do  in  the  matter.  After  two  successive  Thurs 
day  lectures,  she  was  called  before  them  and  indicted  on  thirty 
counts.  She  was  excommunicated  in  the  end  for  evasion. 
Those  familiar  with  the  polemics  of  the  period  will  understand 
how  impossible  it  would  be  for  her  to  answer  squarely  many  of 
the  questions  that  would  be  asked.  Two  points  in  her  relig 
ious  faith  were  especially  creditable  to  her  intellect, —  her  denial 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  her  claim  to  spiritual  illu 
mination  as  the  result  of  devout  living  and  seeking.  In  regard 
to  these  two  points  the  churches  were  specially  indignant ;  and 
yet  they  were  only  what  had  been  said  in  Judaea  sixteen  hun 
dred  years  before. 

She  met  every  objection  with  a  masterly  and  dignified  reply. 
We  used  to  say  of  Garrison  that  he  was  not  a  Garrisonian.  In 
the  same  way  we  must  free  Anne  Hutchinson's  memory  from 
the  extravagances  in  which  her  followers  indulged.  Upon  her 
banishment  she  went  to  Rhode  Island,  and  from  the  home  of 
Roger  Williams  addressed  a  temperate  and  noble  letter  of 
admonition  to  the  Boston  churches.  In  1642  her  husband 
died,  and  soon  after  she  removed  to  the  Hudson  River,  not  far 
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above  the  present  city  of  New  York.  In  August,  1643,  a  body 
of  Indians  attacked  the  settlement  and  destroyed  it.  Sixteen 
persons  who  constituted  her  family  were  either  slaughtered  or 
burned  to  death.  As  no  one  survived  the  assault,  the  details 
were  never  known.  Of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  large  family,  one 
daughter  had  married  Thomas  Savage,  and  became  the  ancestor 
of  the  distinguished  scholar  and  jurist,  James  Savage,  of  Bos 
ton.  His  daughter  married  the  much-loved  President  of  the 
National  Academy,  William  B.  Rogers, —  and,  still  living,  is 
probably  known  to  many  whom  I  address. 

Edward  Hutchinson  married  Catharine  Hamby,  the  daughter 
of  a  well-known  lawyer  in  Ipswich,  England;  and  from  him  was 
descended  Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson,  the  famous  historian 
of  Massachusetts.  Among  those  who  remonstrated  against  the 
course  of  the  churches  were  Daniel  Dennison  and  Reginald 
Foster,  the  current  of  whose  blood  I  am  proud  to  inherit. 

In  tracing  the  Transcendental  movement  to  Anne  Hutchin 
son,  I  had  always  supposed  myself  to  be  doing  something 
original ;  but  in  looking  up  material  for  this  paper  I  found  the 
following  sentence  in  Emerson  :  — 

"In  action  the  Transcendentalist  might  be  counted  an  Anti- 
nomian,  because  he  asserts  that  he  who  has  the  Lawgiver  may 
not  only  neglect  but  contravene  every  written  command ! " 

Emerson  overlooked  Anne  Hutchinson,  which  he  would  not 
have  done  ten  years  later;  but  he  recognized  the  ripple  left  by 
her  movement.  This  showed  itself  above  the  surface,  here  and 
there,  all  through  the  century  and  a  half  that  led  to  the  advent 
of  William  Ellery  Channing;  and  this  spiritual  impulse  saved 
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the  Unitarianism  of  New  England  from  becoming  the  dead, 
materialistic  thing  which  Priestley  made  of  it  in  the  old 
country. 

Locke  insisted  that  all  knowledge  came  from  experience  ; 
Berkeley,  that  the  outward  world  had  no  existence  whatever 
as  a  substance.  The  two  schools  annihilated  each  other,  and 
resulted  in  the  scepticism  of  Hume.  Stimulated  by  this,  and 
moved  also — there  is  little  doubt  —  by  the  impetus  given  by 
the  studies  of  others,  Kant  published  in  1781  "  The  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason."  In  this  remarkable  and  now  classic  book  Kant 
asserted  the  veracity  of  consciousness,  and  demanded  an  abso 
lute  acknowledgment  of  that  veracity.  The  fidelity  of  the 
mind  to  itself  constituted  his  first  principle.  He  first  used  the 
term  "  transcendental "  when  he  asserted  that  there  was  a  very 
imperative  class  of  ideas  which  transcend  experience,  but  are 
the  means  by  which  experience  is  to  be  tested.  Then  followed 
throughout  Europe  a  general  illumination  of  philosophic 
thought,  which  came  in  time  to  pervade  the  theology  of  New 
England,  although  at  first  indirectly. 

We  had  no  German  students  then,  but  one  of  Ohanning's 
earliest  utterances  was  this  :  "A  spiritual  light  brighter  than 
that  of  noon  pervades  our  daily  life.  The  cause  of  our  not  see 
ing  lies  in  ourselves." 

From  1830  to  1840  was  a  period  of  intense  mental  activity 
in  New  England.  "  It  produced  some  confusion  when  Leib 
nitz,  Spinoza,  Kant,  Goethe,  Herder,  Schleiermacher,  and  Jean 
Paul  came  sailing  all  at  once  into  Boston  harbor  and  dis 
charged  their  freight."  The  wharves  were  littered  with  the 
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spoils  of  a  century.  Idealism,  which  had  originated  with  Anne 
llutchinson,  was  "  now  imported  in  foreign  packages  from 
France  and  Germany."  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  com 
mander  of  this  fleet  was  Frederick  Henry  Hedge,  a  man  whom 
no  historian  has  ever  mentioned  in  connection  with  it.  He 
was,  as  Chadwick  says,  "one  of  the  principal  leaders  in  the 
great  drama  of  progressive  thought."  An  intimate  friendship 
of  more  than  fifty  years'  duration  allows  me  to  say  that  he  was 
more  than  this:  he  was  one  of  the  noblest  of  men.  He  was 
born  in  Cambridge  in  1805,  and  both  father  and  mother  had 
poured  into  his  veins  the  best  blood  of  New  England.  At 
seven  years  of  age  he  had  committed  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  in 
the  original,  and  at  ten  he  could  recite  long  passages  from 
Homer  in  the  Greek.  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  was  his 
private  tutor ;  and  when  Hedge  was  thirteen  and  his  tutor 
eighteen,  they  were  sent  together  to  Germany,  where  Henry 
Hedge,  as  they  called  him  in  Boston  then,  went  for  five  years 
to  a  classical  school,  returning  to  Boston  in  1822.  In  speaking 
of  this  period  he  said :  "  The  only  substantial  benefit  I  derived 
from  my  years  in  Germany  was  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
language,  some  acquaintance  with  its  literature,  and  an  early 
initiation  into  the  realm  of  German  idealism,  then  to  our  peo 
ple  an  unknown  world."  "Only!"  But  through  him  as 
through  no  other  the  latent  idealism  of  his  own  people  sprang 
gladly  to  meet  that  which  had  already  taken  shape  abroad,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  my  friend  underrated  his  own  advantages. 
His  whole  career  as  a  poet  and  philosopher  fulfilled  the  promise 
of  the  boy  of  seven.  His  "  Hymns  "  are  marked  by  splendid 
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and  resounding  rhetoric  ;  we  find  contemporaries  speaking  of 
the  "solid  impact"  of  his  words;  and  after  he  was  eighty  he 
delivered  a  magnificent  oration  upon  Luther,  without  notes 
or  prompter,  which  occupied  two  hours,  and  which  was  after 
ward  given  to  the  public  in  a  volume.  Entering  Harvard 
College  two  years  in  advance,  he  graduated  in  his  twentieth 
year,  and  in  1829  he  was  settled  over  the  church  at  West 
Cambridge.  He  was  the  most  completely  qualified  German 
scholar  in  the  Transcendental  movement.  His  enthusiasm  was 
contagious,  and  passed  from  him  to  Margaret  Fuller,  George 
Ripley,  and  James  Freeman  Clarke.  As  early  as  1835  he  was 
desirous  of  establishing  a  periodical,  but  going  to  Bangor  in 
that  year  delayed  the  undertaking,  and  it  was  not  until  1840 
that  "  The  Dial  "  was  started. 

I  must  not  be  betrayed  into  a  biography  of  Dr.  Hedge.  It 
is  probably  known  to  you  that  he  held  the  German  chair  in 
Harvard  College,  and  was  for  twenty-one  years  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  its  Divinity  School.  When,  in  1877, 
Frothingham  published  his  "  History  of  Transcendentalism  in 
New  England,"  the  survivors  of  the  movement  made  in  1840 
were  both  amused  and  amazed  at  the  omission  of  the  master's 
name  from  the  story.  It  was  the  play  of  "Hamlet"  with  the 
part  of  Hamlet  left  out !  Full  of  indignation,  sure  that  some 
unusual  motive  must  have  dictated  the  omission,  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Hedge,  and  received  the  following  reply :  — 

CAMBRIDGE,  February  1,  1877. 

MY  DEAR  MRS.  DALL, — You  ask  me  to  give  you  a  statement 
of  my  connection  with  the  Transcendental  movement.  It  has 
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no  importance,  except  in  so  far  as  I  was  the  first  in  this  coun 
try,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  to  move  in  that  direction. 
In  the  "  Christian  Examiner  "  for  March,  1833,  in  an  article  on 
Coleridge,  I  attempted  a  vindication  of  German  metaphysics, 
with  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  leading  positions  of  the 
early  writers  of  the  school  of  Kant.  What  I  said  I  have  no 
doubt  was  very  poor  and  crude.  I  have  not  looked  at  it  since, 
but  it  was  \\\Q  first  word,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  any  American 
had  uttered  in  respectful  recognition  of  the  claims  of  Trans 
cendentalism.  German  metaphysics  had  been  characterized  as 
wild,  visionary  mysticism,  unworthy  the  attention  of  sober 
minds.  I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  suppose  that  the  words  of  one 
so  young  and  so  unknown  as  I  then  was  could  have  had  any 
power  to  remove  this  prejudice.  Still,  it  was  significant  that 
the  "Christian  Examiner,"  an  influential  organ  of  the  Unitarian 
body,  should  admit,  and  by  admitting  seem  to  indorse,  my  words. 
Already  there  were  here  and  there  receptive  and  inquiring 
minds,  whom  the  writings  of  Coleridge  and  of  Carlyle — before 
the  day  of  tk  Sartor  Resartus,"  and  the  appearance  in  1832  of 
Linberg's  translation  of  Cousin's  u  Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Philosophy  "  —  had  predisposed  to  the  rejection  of  the  old 
sensualistic  ideas. 

Prominent  among  these  were  George  Riple}^  and  Waldo 
Emerson.  German  metaphysics,  I  think,  had  been  studied  in 
the  original  by  no  American  except  myself.  Other  papers  of 
mine  in  the  "  Examiner,"  of  which  I  now  recall  one  on  Sweden- 
borg,  November,  1833,  and  one  on  Phrenology.  November,  1834, 
though  not  dealing  especially  with  German  metaphysics,  looked 
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in  the  Transcendental  direction.  When  Carlyle  sent  three 
copies  of  "Sartor  Resartus "•  —  then  unpublished  in  America  — 
to  Emerson,  bidding  him  keep  one  for  himself  and  give  the 
others  to  persons  most  in  sympathy  with  the  author,  he  gave 
one  to  me  and  one  to  Mrs.  Samuel  Ripley. 

In  September,  1836,  George  Ripley,  Waldo  Emerson,  and 
myself  called  the  first  meeting  of  what  was  named  in  derision 
"The  Transcendental  Club."  There  was  no  club  in  any  strict 
sense, —  only  occasional  meetings  of  like-minded  men  and 
women.  No  line  was  drawn  between  those  who  were  members 
and  those  who  were  not,  except  that  as  a  matter  of  course  cer 
tain  persons  were  always  notified.  Emerson,  Alcott,  Thoreau, 
Stetson,  George  Ripley  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Samuel  Ripley,  Mar 
garet  Fuller,  John  S.  Dwight,  Elizabeth  Peabody,  Theodore 
Parker,  Jones  Very,  Robert  Bartlett,  John  Weiss,  Dr.  Francis, 
Dr.  Bartol,  and  myself  were  expected.  Orestes  Brownson  met 
with  us  once  or  twice,  but  became  unbearable,  and  was  not  after 
ward  invited.  George  Bradford,  Samuel  Osgood,  and  Ephraim 
Peabody  were  sometimes  present.  Dr.  George  Putnam  came 
to  one  of  the  first  meetings, —  in  fact,  was  one  with  Ripley, 
Emerson,  and  myself  to  start  them  ;  but  they  took  a  turn  un 
expected  to  him,  and  after  the  first  meeting  at  Emerson's  he 
ceased  to  come. 

My  coming  from  Bangor,  where  I  then  resided,  was  always 
the  signal  for  a  meeting. 

When  "The  Dial,"  the  natural  outcome  of  our  movement, 
was  started  in  1840,  I  was  asked  to  be  one  of  its  editors.  This 
I  declined  for  want  of  time;  and  I  feel  some  compunction  now 
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in  thinking  how  little  I  did  for  it.  Some  verses  of  mine  printed 
in  it,  and  written  about  1834,  Emerson  thought  fit  to  preserve 
in  his  "  Parnassus."  They  were  called  "  Questionings,"  have  a 
Transcendental  character,  and  indicate  the  problems  with  which 
rny  mind  was  then  laboring. 

While  living  in  Bangor  I  received  a  letter  from  Theodore 
Parker  asking  me  to  recommend  to  him  a  course  of  reading  in 
German  philosophy,  of  which  (as  he  said)  I  was  supposed  to 
know  more  than  any  man  of  his  acquaintance. 

In  my  k;  Prose  Writers  of  Germany,"  the  introductory  notices 
of  Boehme,  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Schelling  contain  in  the 
shortest  space  condensed  statements  of  the  characteristic  posi 
tions  of  those  philosophers,  which,  brief  as  they  are,  will  give 
proof  of  my  first-hand  acquaintance  with  their  writings.  Of 
Schelling's  second  system  I  have  said  nothing,  for  it  was  not 
published  tit  the  time  of  my  writing.  .  .  . 

Faithfully  your  friend, 

FREDERICK  HENRY  HEDGE. 

If  this  letter  could  have  been  published  during  Dr.  Hedge's 
lifetime  it  would  have  prevented  many  misstatements.  Both 
Chad  wick  and  Allen  have  spoken  of  this  club  as  the  "  Hedge 
Club."  That  was  a  mistake.  It  was  called  "  Hedge's  Club  " 
because  his  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  meeting. 

In  speaking  of  Dr.  Charming,  Dr.  Hedge  once  said:  "Curious 
it  was  how  this  man  — without  learning,  without  research,  not 
a  scholar,  not  a  critic,  without  imagination  or  fancy,  not  a  poet, 
not  a  word-painter,  without  humor  or  wit,  without  profundity  of 
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thought,  without  grace  of  elocution  —  could  from  the  spiritual 
height  on  which  he  stood,  by  mere  dint  of  gravity,  send  his 
word  into  the  soul  with  more  searching  force  than  all  the 
orators  of  his  time." 

This  spiritual  height,  his  perception  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  was  the  product  of  Channing's  transcendental  convic 
tions  before  that  word  had  crossed  the  water. 

Channing's  influence  began  to  be  felt  early  in  the  century  ; 
and  it  must  have  occurred  to  some  of  my  audience  that  that  of 
the  Lake  Poets  ran  parallel  with  it,  and  was  felt  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  all  English-speaking  nations.  I  am  not  addressing 
students  ignorant  of  the  great  change  which  the  advent  of  Cole 
ridge,  Southey,  and  Wordsworth  produced  in  English  literature. 
The  gradual  development  of  Transcendentalism  kept  pace  with 
it.  Coleridge,  possessed  of  far  greater  genius  than  either  of 
these  men,  was  destined  to  a  less  wholesome  influence.  Like 
Byron,  he  lacked  moral  integrity;  and  without  that  the  gods 
themselves  must  fall. 

Previous  to  the  advent  of  these  poets  Nature  was  something 
which  man  observed.  After  it,  it  was  something  to  which  he 
responded.  Before  1812  Walter  Scott's  joyous  cadences  sent 
fountains  and  breezes  and  hunters'  cries  in  quick  music  through 
the  air.  Since  then  man  has  been  made  to  feel  that  the  uni 
verse  was  set  in  his  own  key,  its  very  discords  necessary  to 
complete  his  harmonies. 

In  a  curious  book  written  by  Gaffarel  it  is  said  that  "  the 
stars  in  heaven  in  their  courses,  and  the  lines  of  winding  rivers 
and  bending  corn,  the  curves  of  shells  and  minerals,  rocks  and 
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trees  —  yes,  of  the  shapes  of  all  created  things  —  form  the  trace 
and  letters  of  a  stupendous  writing  spread  all  over  the  universe, 
which  becomes  little  by  little  legible  to  the  one  who,  by  com 
munion  with  Nature  and  earnest  faith,  seeks  to  penetrate  the 
Divine  secret."  This  also  the  Lake  Poets  had  taught  us. 

"Shall  I  not  trust  my  senses?"  said  the  man  of  the  past. 
"  Never,"  answered  the  man  of  1841,  "  unless  the  inner  eye  is 
open  and  informs  the  outer.  There  is  in  every  man  the  germ 
of  absolute  sight.  Let  him  take  care  that  he  do  not  blind  it  by 
what  you  call  the  senses." 

To  return  to  history.  In  1827  Carlyle  published  his  great 
articles  on  German  literature;  and  in  1838  George  Ripley  began 
the  publication  of  his  "  Specimens  of  Foreign  Standard  Litera 
ture,"  in  fourteen  volumes.  These  included  Cousin,  Jouffroy, 
Constant,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Eckermann,  Menzel,  De  VVette,  and 
some  German  lyrics.  What  the  publication  of  these  volumes 
was  to  the  young  people  of  that  day  no  one  is  qualified  to  state, 
unless,  like  the  late  Dr.  Gould  the  naturalist,  he  has  copied 
with  his  own  pen  the  scientific  volumes  he  was  unable  to  pur 
chase  at  the  very  moment  when  Dr.  Bowditch  was  possessing 
himself  of  the  "  Mecanique  Celeste  "  in  the  same  way.  I  was 
myself  one  of  twenty  persons  who  subscribed  for  one  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  "Bells  and  Pomegranates;"  and  in  1887 
Theodore  Parker  wrote  to  William  Silsbee,  "  I  borrowed 
Gesenius  on  4  The  Old  Testament '  from  Cunningham.  It  is  in 
MS.,  but  will  be  a  treasure."  In  1836  he  had  borrowed  of 
Henry  Parker  the  first  copy  of  Strauss's  "Life  of  Jesus"  ever 
brought  to  this  country.  In  estimating  the  influence  of  Dr. 
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Hedge  upon  the  Transcendental  movement,  we  remembered 
that  he  was  the  only  man  among  us  who  had  read  the  German 
mystics  in  their  own  tongue.  It  ought  also  to  be  remembered 
that  their  works  were  not  translated  or  accessible  to  English 
scholars  until  sixteen  years  later. 

Emerson,  of  course,  put  in  an  irregular  appearance  all  along 
the  line.  In  1836  the  first  edition  of  "Nature"  was  printed. 
Then  came  the  wonderful  address  before  the  Divinity  School, 
"  Idealism  in  Full  Blaze."  In  1840  Theodore  Parker  threw  his 
massive  understanding  into  the  arena.  He  was  our  Savonarola, 
an  excellent  scholar  in  affectionate  communication  with  the 
best  minds  of  his  day,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  a  stout  re 
former  to  urge  and  defend  every  cause  of  humanity  in  behalf  of 
the  humblest.  Some  passages  of  his  prose  glow  with  inspired 
beauty.  Two  or  three  sonnets  survive  to  tell  us  what  a  poet 
he  might  have  been  had  there  been  less  work  to  do.  He  stood 
for  practical  truth  to  the  end.  He  used  every  day,  every  hour, 
every  moment  of  his  short  life.  His  weakest  moment  showed 
the  steady  self-control  that  marked  his  strongest.  When  some 
one  said  to  him,  "  The  doctrine  of  immortality  is  but  the  inven 
tion  of  the  priest,"  he  answered  promptly,  "  So,  then,  is  hunger 
the  invention  of  the  butcher?"  Though  he  knew  twenty-two 
languages,  he  used  but  one. 

When  such  men  as  Thoreau  came  forward  there  was  danger 
that  the  eccentricities  of  the  individual  should  be  attributed  to 
the  philosophy.  He  said  that  the  disciples  of  Fourier  had  a 
sense  of  duty  which  led  them  to  devote  themselves  to  their 
second  best !  He  was  in  his  own  person  a  practical  refutation 
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of  the  theories  of  the  Socialists.  "  He  lived  extempore  from 
hour  to  hour,  like  the  birds  and  the  angels;  brought  every  day 
a  new  proposition  as  revolutionary  as  that  of  yesterday,  but 
different."  He  was  the  only  man  of  leisure  whose  independence 
made  others  look  like  slaves.  UI  congratulate  myself  on  my 
poverty,  which  I  call  simplicity,"  he  said.  "It  is  the  greatest 
of  all  advantages  to  have  no  advantage  at  all."  He  was  never 
denied  what  he  wanted.  Books  from  Harvard  College  he  would 
have,  against  all  rules.  People  advised  him  not  to  deliver  a 
eulogy  on  John  Brown.  "  I  did  not  send  to  you  for  advice," 
he  retorted,  "but  to  announce  that  I  am  going  to  speak."  The 
farmers  for  whom  he  surveyed  asserted  that  he  owned  their 
farms,  so  intimate  was  his  knowledge  of  their  resources.  When 
he  returned  Kane's  "  Arctic  Voyage "  to  its  owner  he  said, 
"  Most  of  the  phenomena  noted  might  be  as  well  observed  in 
Concord."  He  hated  railroads  and  whatever  interfered  with 
natural  beauty.  "Thank  Heaven,"  he  said,  "they  cannot  cut 
down  the  clouds!"  We  can  imagine  what  reception  he  would 
give  to  Prof.  Langley's  "  flying  machine." 

I  have  spoken  at  length  of  these  two  men  because  they  were 
little  known  outside  their  special  walk.  Christopher  Pearse 
Cranch,  William  Henry  Channing,  John  S.  Dwight,  George 
Ripley,  Dr.  Convers  Francis,  Orestes  Brownson,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Charles  Dana,  George  William 
Curtis,  Margaret  Fuller,  Ellen  Hooper,  Elizabeth  Peabody,  and 
Georgiana  Bruce  have  left  names  well  known  to  most  of  you. 
Christopher  Pearse  Cranch  was  a  Washington  boy, —  an  artist, 
poet,  preacher,  and  philosopher,  carrying  in  the  bosom  of  his 
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family  a  tragic  fate  borne  with  a  serene  sweetness  which  linked 
him  to  the  archangels.  William  Henry  Charming,  the  favorite 
nephew  of  the  divine,  was  worthy  to  be  named  with  him. 
Dwight  became  the  apostle  of  classic  music.  George  Ripley 
devoted  his  life  to  Brook  Farm  and  the  New  York  "  Tribune." 
Dr.  Francis,  who  inspired  more  liberality  than  any  teacher  of 
his  time,  retained  a  life-long  connection  with  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School.  Orestes  Brownson  turned  out  a  theological 
acrobat,  whose  last  turn  on  the  tight-rope  landed  him  in  the 
Romish  Church.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  recently  deceased, 
still  moves  the  world.  Charles  Dana  still  edits  the  New  York 
"  Sun."  All  the  rest  have  passed  on,  but  their  influence  lives. 

I  have  not  named  Mr.  Alcott,  because,  although  he  was  promi 
nent  in  the  public  eye  and  did  more  than  any  one  to  bring 
ridicule  upon  the  movement,  he  had  no  significant  influence. 
What  Lady  Harriet  Granville  said  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton 
may  be,  with  a  change  of  pronouns,  fitly  applied  to  him  :  uHow 
excellent,  how  beautiful,  I  think  some  of  his  talking !  But, 
somehow  or  other,  he  does  not  fit  into  his  own  frame.  He  is 
not  in  keeping  with  his  own  opinions  and  feelings,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  bind  him  up  with  his  own  books  !  " 

Yet  of  this  man  Emerson  was  enamored.  He  spoke  of  Alcott 
as  a  pure  idealist,  who  read  Plato  as  an  equal,  —  which  he  might 
easily  do  with  his  mountainous  self-conceit.  When  at  one  of 
his  Conversations  some  one  said,  "  Mr.  Alcott,  a  lady  near  me 
desires  to  inquire  whether  omnipotence  abnegates  attribute " 
(a  fair  sample  of  many  questions),  I  suspected  a  covert  satire. 
How,  then,  came  Emerson  so  to  misconceive  him  ?  Only  be- 
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cause  Emerson  was  himself  so  sweet  and  unselfish  that  he  never 
felt,  and  therefore  never  could  recognize,  his  opposite. 

Transcendentalism,  then,  is  idealism  made  practical  as  it 
appeared  in  1842.  '•  Amid  the  downward  tendency  of  things," 
wrote  Emerson,  "  when  every  voice  is  raised  for  a  new  house,  a 
new  dress,  or  larger  business,  will  you  not  tolerate  one  or  two 
solitary  voices  in  the  land  speaking  for  thoughts  and  principles 
which  shall  be  neither  marketable  nor  perishable?"  —  words 
suggested  perhaps  by  those  of  Archbishop  Leighton,  who,  when 
his  Westminster  catechisers  demanded,  "  Do  you  preach  to  the 
times  ?  "  answered,  "  May  not  one  man  preach  to  eternity  ?  " 
"The  senses,"  said  its  votaries,  "give  us  representations  of 
things,  but  what  the  things  are  they  cannot  tell."  Every 
materialist  may  become  an  idealist,  but  an  idealist  cannot  be 
come  a  materialist.  Mind  is  the  only  real  thing.  Is  it  not  the 
power  which  makes  tools  of  things  actual  ? 

The  Transcendentalist  made  an  extravagant  demand  on  hu 
man  nature,  —  that  of  lofty  living.  He  quarrelled  with  every 
man  he  met.  There  was  not  enough  of  him  !  "  So  many  prom 
ising  youths,"  said  Emerson,  "  and  never  a  finished  man  ! ' 

The  anthropologists  may  find  in  this  movement  the  origin  of 
nearly  every  one  of  their  multiform  lines  of  inquiry.  "It  is  a 
misfortune,"  said  one,  u  to  have  been  born  when  children  were 
nothing,  and  to  have  lived  until  men  have  become  nothing  !  " 
New  voices  began  to  be  heard  in  the  air.  Channing  had  pre 
pared  the  way  by  his  magnificent  vindication  of  the  dignity  of 
human  nature.  New  principles  in  philosophy,  new  methods  of 
criticism,  began  to  stir.  The  origin  and  contents  of  the  Scrip- 
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tures  were  carefully  scrutinized.  The  mind  of  New  England 
was  leavened  by  the  thought  of  Emerson  and  the  scholarship  of 
Hedge.  The  "Transient  and  Permanent"  were  examined  and 
contrasted  by  a  fearless  iconoclast.  The  title  "humanitarian" 
began  to  be  applied  to  theologians.  God  is  not  outside  the 
world,  a  mere  lawgiver :  he  is  in  the  world ;  he  is  the  world ; 
man's  relation  to  him  is  immediate.  God  is  the  Over  Soul; 
above  all,  through  all,  under  all,  as  well.  The  spirit  must  speak 
to  spirit.  Jesus  was  but  a  man,  therefore  a  child  of  God  who 
had  attained  to  his  proper  heritage.  He  was  the  ideal  man, 
type  of  mankind,  become  so  through  entering  into  perfect  har 
mony  with  the  Divine.  If  he  wrought  miracles,  they  must  have 
been  manifestations  of  normal  law  not  yet  perceived  by  unde 
veloped  souls.  Conceptions  like  these  inspired  the  best  spirit 
ual  life  of  the  time,  and  modified  the  sentiments  of  many  who 
were  still  unwilling  to  break  the  bonds  of  their  training. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Transcendental  movement  were 
shown  in  the  temper  of  its  agitation  for  the  rights  of  woman 
and  the  enlargement  of  her  duties.  Like  Dryden,  every  Tran- 
scendentalist  was  ready,  and  indeed  had  good  reason,  to  assert 
that  there  was  "no  sex  in  souls."  The  editors  of  "The  Dial," 
which  was  first  issued  in  July,  1840,  and  lasted  hardly  four 
years,  were  Margaret  Fuller  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  In 
this,  besides  exquisite  poems  which,  dropped  from  their  original 
setting,  have  since  travelled  all  over  the  world,  the  "Great 
Lawsuit "  of  Margaret  Fuller,  seven  wonderful  chapters  on  the 
"Ethnical  Scriptures,"  a  remarkable  paper  of  Theodore  Par- 
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ker's,  and  the  absurd  "  Orphic  Sayings  "   of  Alcott  were  first 
given  to  the  world. 

Transcendentalism  had  now  come  to  be  a  distinct  system, 
and,  practically,  to  be  the  assertion  of  the  inalienable  worth  of 
man,  and  of  the  immanence  of  the  Divine  in  the  Human.  Its 
votaries  were  now  the  most  strenuous  workers  of  their  day  - 
not  only  that,  but  the  most  successful.  Men  and  women  are 
healthier  in  their  bodies,  happier  in  their  domestic  and  social 
relations,  more  ambitious  to  enlarge  their  opportunities,  more 
kind  and  humane  in  sympathy,  as  well  as  more  reasonable  in 
expectation,  than  they  would  have  been  if  Margaret  and  Emer 
son  had  never  lived.  Under  the  influence  of  transcendental 
thought  and  hope,  the  mind  of  universal  man  leaped  forward 
with  a  bound.  The  Transcendentalist  of  that  day  was  always 
on  the  wing.  A  new  hymn-book,  issued  by  Samuel  Johnson 
and  Samuel  Longfellow,  —  for  which  reason  it  was  called  by 
Theodore  Parker  the  "Sam  Book,'' — was  not  only  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  clerical  sympathy,  but  had  mucli  to  do  with 
securing  popular  attention  to  the  new  ideas. 

The  Transcendentalists  did  not  write  about  immortality. 
Theodore  Parker  called  it  a  fact  of  consciousness,  and  in  all 
their  conferences  faith  in  it  was  assumed.  No  belief  was  more 
characteristic  of  them  than  this.  Emerson's  life  and  walk  and 
literary  utterance  were  full  of  this  faith.  His  power  lay  in  his 
pure  idealism,  his  absolute  faith  in  thought,  his  supreme  con 
fidence  in  spiritual  law.  He  lived  in  the  region  of  serene  ideas : 
"  lie  did  not  visit  the  mount  now  and  then,  but  set  up  his  taber 
nacle  and  passed  the  night  among  the  stars,  ready  for  the 
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eternal  sunrise."  He  was  the  descendant  of  eight  generations 
of  Puritan  clergymen,  —  some  of  whom  had  persecuted,  some  of 
whom  had  cherished,  the  "exaltation"  of  Anne  Hutchinson. 
He  inherited  their  thoughtfulness  and  their  spirit  of  inward 
communion.  The  dogmatism  fell  away,  the  peaceful  fruits  of 
discipline  remained.  He  bore  with  him  the  atmosphere  of 
eternal  youth.  For  what  he  says  or  what  he  does  he  makes  no 
apology.  He  never  explains.  He  trusts  to  affirmation  pure 
and  simple.  I  appealed  to  him  once,  when  a  wholly  unneces 
sary  misunderstanding  had  put  me  in  a  painful  position : 
"  What  should  I  do?  "  "  Do  ?  "  he  answered,  with  the  look  of 
a  bewildered  child ;  "  if  understanding  were  possible,  misun 
derstanding  would  not  have  occurred!  "  I  have  never  tried  to 
explain  myself  since;  but  many  a  time  has  that  serene  dogma 
comforted  my  soul. 

The  pervasive  influence  of  Transcendentalism  was  shown  in 
many  ways.  The  scientists  stole  the  adjective  from  the  philo 
sophers.  If  Prof.  Mendenhall  were  here,  he  could  tell  us  of 
"  transcendental  curves  !  " 

The  Transcendental  Club  was  formed  in  1836.  Brook  Farm, 
long  considered,  took  shape  in  1842  ;  The  Town  and  Country 
Club,  hardly  known  outside  its  members,  in  1849;  while  Mar 
garet  Fuller's  "  Conversations,"  riot  distinctly  recognized  as 
"Transcendental,"  began  with  her  earliest  efforts  as  a  teacher 
in  New  England,  and  did  not  cease  till  she  left  this  country  for 
Italy  in  1846.  The  publication  of  "  The  Dial  "  began  in  July, 
1840,  and  ended  in  April,  1844. 
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The  Transcendental  Club  has  had  a  fair  share  of  attention 
in  Dr.  Hedge's  letter.  Of  Brook  Farm  we  must  say  a  little 
more.  I  was  offered  the  position  of  dairy  maid  by  Mr.  Ripley; 
but,  although  I  fully  sympathized  in  the  purpose  of  the  associ 
ation,  I  believed  with  the  public  that  the  method  of  Brook 
Farm  was  a  chimera.  Years  after  it  became  a  memory,  William 
Henry  Channing  said  to  me:  "Had  I  understood  human  na 
ture  then,  I  should  never  have  believed  its  success  possible." 
And  yet  we  owe  the  most  permanent  results  of  the  Transcen 
dental  movement  to  the  enthusiasm  kindled  and  sustained  at 
Brook  Farm. 

This  was  the  Constitution  of  the  Community  :  "  In  order 
more  effectually  to  promote  the  great  purposes  of  human  cul 
ture  ;  to  establish  the  external  relations  of  life  on  a  basis  of 
wisdom  and  purity  ;  to  apply  the  principles  of  love  and  justice 
to  our  social  organization ;  to  substitute  a  system  of  brotherly 
co-operation  for  one  of  selfish  competition  ;  to  secure  to  the 
young  the  benefits  of  the  highest  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  education  possible;  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  worldly 
anxiety  by  the  competent  supply  of  necessary  wants;  to  dimin 
ish  the  thirst  for  accumulation,  by  making  individual  property 
subservient  to  disinterested  and  noble  uses;  to  guarantee  physi 
cal  support  and  spiritual  progress,  —  we,  the  undersigned,  do 
unite."  With  about  seventy  signatures. 

That  a  mere  aggregation  of  persons  without  written  compact, 
formal  understanding,  or  unity  of  purpose  should  have  lived 
together  for  nearly  five  years  without  scandal  or  reproach; 
should  have  separated  without  rancor  or  bitterness,  and  have 
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left  only  a  fragrant  memory  behind  them, —  is  a  tribute  to  the 
Transcendental  Faith.  You  will  have  perceived  from  the 
reading  of  the  Constitution  that  Brook  Farm  was  an  educa 
tional  institution. 

Mrs.  Kirby  writes :  "  Mr.  Ripley  was  about  to  make  up  a 
class  for  the  study  of  Victor  Cousin.  The  evenings  I  spent  in 
it  were  inspiring  and  delightful.  No  sermons  ever  so  appealed 
to  my  intellect.  All  my  past  experience  now  became  valuable 
in  connection  with  large  propositions.  Such  faces  as  lit  up  the 
bare  old  room  !  Take  forty  mature  persons,  under  thirty,  many 
of  them  the  product  of  the  highest  culture  for  generations,  not 
one  sordid,  sensual,  or  worldly  face  among  them  all ;  sprinkle 
in  among  them  some  twenty  children  of  fair  parentage,  and 
some  promising  youths  ;  inspire  each  child  and  adult  with  the 
divine  idea  of  human  brotherhood,  —  and  imagine  the  picture  ! 
The  genial,  self-respecting  farmer  sat  beside  the  pale  scholar; 
a  mother,  loving  enough  to  be  the  mother  of  all  the  world, 
beside  our  late  Pericles,  George  William  Curtis ;  a  quaint 
dominie-elect,  a  Diana,  a  hard-shell  Baptist  of  seventy,  whom 
Emerson  called  equally  good  with  axe  or  argument;  youths 
with  hair  curling  on  their  shoulders  and  eyes  glowing  with  sen 
timent, —  such  was  the  company  ;  and  those  who  saw  it  will  not 
look  upon  its  like  again." 

"I  have  milked  a  cow,"  wrote  Hawthorne  in  1841.  "The 
herd  has  rebelled  against  the  usurpation  of  Miss  Fuller's  heifer, 
and  whenever  they  are  turned  out  of  the  barn  she  is  compelled 
to  take  refuge  with  me.  So  much  did  she  impede  my  labors  by 
keeping  close  to  me,  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  give  her  two 
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or  three  gentle  pats  with  the  shovel.  She  is  not  an  amia 
ble  cow,  but  has  an  intelligent  face  and  a  reflective  cast  of 
character ! " 

After  he  had  been  a  month  away  he  adds :  "  Really,  I  should 
think  it  twenty  years  since  I  left  Brook  Farm  ;  and  this  is  one 
proof  that  my  life  there  was  unreal.  There  had  been  a  spectral 
appearance,  —  sounding  the  horn,  hoeing  the  potatoes,  and  so 
on  ;  but  the  spectre  was  not  myself." 

We  will  accept  his  verdict. 

"  I  do  not  reiterate,"  writes  Mrs.  Kirby.  "  We  scrubbed,  we 
washed,  we  sowed,  we  planted,  we  weeded  and  reaped.  This 
must  be  taken  for  granted.  The  prevailing  aspect  of  life  at 
Brook  Farm  varied  constantly.  No  three  months  resembled  the 
last  three  months ;  and  so  engrossing  was  the  last  phase,  that 
what  was  past  was  forgotten  and  never  recorded.  Under  fruc 
tifying  and  generous  influences  a  wonderful  change  was  effected 
in  the  younger  and  more  elastic  natures.  They  put  aside  pre 
cedents,  and  took  courage  to  create  axioms." 

Of  the  Town  and  Country  Club,  founded  in  1849,  Samuel 
Longfellow  wrote  to  his  friend  Johnson  :  "  I  can  hardly  imag 
ine  anything  that  would  less  label  anybody  than  paying  five 
dollars  for  a  share  of  a  room  where  you  might  meet  the  all- 
sided  motley  set  of  people  assembled,  from  Fields  and  Whipple 
to  Garrison,  Parker,  and  Dwight.  So  don't  bristle  and  put  out 
your  quills  against  this  harmless  chimera.  At  the  club  Huii- 
burt  came  out  gallantly  in  favor  of  asking  in  the  women. 
Emerson  and  Dwight  opposed  ;  Wentworth  spoke  in  favor.  I 
hear  some  talk  ahead  of  Alcott  Conversations,  if  twelve  listen 
ers  can  be  found  with  two  dollars  each  in  their  pockets." 
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It  was  upon  this  rock  —  the  admission  of  women  —  that  this 
club  was  wrecked.  When  it  was  formed,  my  husband  went  to 
the  first  meeting  with  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket,  expecting  to 
make  us  both  members  ;  but  he,  as  well  as  others,  came  away 
with  all  he  carried,  grieved  at  the  tone  taken.  It  lasted  but  a 
short  time,  and  had  none  of  the  dignity  of  u  Hedge's  Club." 

Of  the  great  papers  contributed  to  "  The  Dial "  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak.  Alcott's  "  Orphic  Sayings  "  gave  occasion 
to  a  great  deal  of  ridicule.  It  may  amuse  you  to  listen  to  a 
few :  — 

"  Identity  halts  in  diversity." 

"  The  poles  of  things  are  not  integrated." 

uLove  globes,  wisdom  orbs  all  things." 

"  Always  the  Divine  Gemini  intertwined." 

The  very  schoolboys  knew  how  to  parody  these  sayings  in  a 
way  that  would  have  hurt  us  if  we  had  taken  any  sincere  inter 
est  in  Alcott.  When  I  left  Boston  in  1842  my  commonplace 
book  went  the  rounds  of  the  college  boys;  and  one  dear  young 
friend  there  was  who  chose  to  class  me  with  the  Transcenden- 
talists,  and  exploded  in  comic  comments  in  every  language  that 
he  knew,  ancient  and  modern,  from  Hebrew  down.  He 
headed  his  English  contribution  "  Gastric  Sayings,"  and  I  re 
member  that  the  first  three  lines  ran,  — 

"  Cookery  is  dietetic." 

"  Appetite  seeks  satisfaction  in  diversity." 

"  The  frying-plan  globes,  the  griddle  orbs  all  things." 

Emerson  was  not  supposed  to  have  any  sense  of  humor;  but 
when  "  Nature  "  first  appeared,  several  of  its  statements  stimu- 
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lated  the  exquisite  fancy  of  Christopher  Peurse  Crane h  in  a 
way  which  won  the  benign  smile  of  its  author.  Forty-two  of 
these  caricatures  are  preserved  in  the  family  of  James  Freeman 
Clarke  ;  and  I  have  a  few  that  are  very  precious  to  me,  of  which 
I  may  instance  "  the  bookworm,"  our  dear  Caleb  Stetson,  jolli- 
est  of  mortals,  "  expanding  like  corn  and  melons  in  the  sun 
shine  ; "  "  workhouses,  prisons,  and  the  like  fleeing  before  the 
'progress  of  man  ;  '  "'  and  man  himself  a  "transparent  eyeball," 
walking  on  the  flimsiest  of  legs  ! 

The  true  Transcendentalist  did  not  wrap  a  glimmering  idea 
in  miles  and  miles  of  tortuous  vocabulary  to  remind  us  of  the 
daughter  of  Genghis  Khan,  who,  when  her  father  reproached 
her  with  being  but  half  clad,  replied,  "Sire,  I  wear  forty  thick 
nesses  of  the  royal  Dacca  muslin."  Who  wrote  more  lucid 
words  than  Emerson ?  Whence  come  phrases  of  "solid  impact" 
if  not  from  the  pages  of  Hedge?  When  are  we  lifted  into  the 
clear  empyrean  if  not  on  the  wings  of  Cyrus  Bartol's  fancy  ? 
The  true  disciple  walked  erect,  with  uplifted  eyes,  clear  pur 
pose,  and  clear  sight.  If  he  stumbled,  he  knew  that  walking 
comes  by  a  succession  of  falls.  He  neither  claimed  nor  expected 
happiness  for  himself.  What  he  sought  and  gloried  in  was  the 
development  and  happiness  of  all  men.  "  He  lived,"  wrote 
Emerson,  "but  to  gather  the  Edelweiss  "  (a  flower  which  grows 
only  on  the  heights),  which  let  us  translate  as  "  noble  purity." 

The  man  of  science  should  know  that  to  human  eyes  fulness 
of  light  does  not  insure  perfection  of  vision.  Man  must  shade 
his  eyes  a  little  from  the  noonday  sun  if  he  would  see  clearly 
the  world  of  beauty  and  use  that  it  illumines.  The  almost 
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invisible  midge  that  floats  in  the  sunbeam  which  crosses  the 
shuttered  room  finds  there  something  that  it  needs ;  but  it  is 
not  the  fulness  of  light,  that,  like  man  in  his  present  condition, 
the  insect  has  not  the  power  to  appropriate. 

For  myself,  I  am  a  Transcendentalist  of  the  old  New  England 
sort.  I  believe  myself  to  be  a  child  of  God  ;  and  if  a  child,  then 
an  heir,  —  a  very  condensed  way  of  saying  that  the  spirit  within 
me  is  the  breath  of  the  creative  spirit,  and  therefore  infinite  in 
its  reach,  in  its  possibilities,  and  its  final  destiny.  The  Over 
Soul  is  the  Under  Soul  as  well.  Matter  is  immortal.  No 
agency,  human  or  divine,  has  so  far  been  able  to  destroy  one 
particle  of  it ;  and  yet,  the  world  over,  we  see  matter  not  only 
plastic  in  the  grasp  of  mind,  but  subordinate  to  the  uses  of  the 
race  or  the  individual  solel}7  through  the  spirit's  power.  Is  the 
spirit  less,  then,  than  the  flesh  which  it  masters?  If  matter 
cannot  be  destroyed,  it  can  be  transformed.  So  can  spirit.  I 
remember  to  have  heard  James  Freeman  Clarke  say  of  another 
whose  virtue  was  in  question :  "  Do  not  dwell  on  his  trans 
gressions.  His  face  is  set  the  right  way.  He  keeps  his  heel 
firmly  on  every  tempting  thought.  If  it  slip  now  and  then, 
what  matter  ?  The  purpose  is  the  thing  !  "  This,  I  suppose, 
is  rank  antinomianism,  capable  of  great  abuse  ;  but  is  it  not 
the  doctrine  we  all  accept  to-da}^  ?  Life  is  a  glorious  thing, 
whether  it  is  the  life  that  now  is  or  the  life  that  is  to  come. 
To  be  born  immortal ;  to  pass  through  life  in  the  consciousness 
of  an  immortal  destiny ;  to  try  steadfastly  to  be  worthy  of 
this, —  what  grander  atmosphere  could  encompass  a  man? 
There  is  only  one  thing  sweeter  and  more  desirable,  —  to  trust 
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one's  self  wholly  to  the  love  of  the  informing  Spirit.  There  is 
only  one  clew  which  it  is  safe  to  hold  as  we  pass  through  the 
mysteries  of  this  life  to  the  confines  of  the  next.  It  is  a 
Surrendered  Will. 

The  body,  to  be  healthy,  must  be  constructed  and  sustained 
in  harmony  with  psychical  and  physiological  law.  No  less  must 
the  soul  be  held  to  the  conditions  of  that  spiritual  law  which 
underlies  both.  I  wish  I  could  make  my  statement  such  that 
it  would  satisfy  my  agnostic  friends.  I  have  many  who  call 
themselves  such,  but  I  do  not  put  faith  in  their  nomenclature. 
Sometime  they  will  understand  themselves  better,  and  the 
mists  which  hide  their  mortal  goal  will  float  and  vanish  on  the 
beams  of  the  eternal  sunrise.  Language  may  then  be  trans 
formed  as  well  as  matter  and  spirit. 

"  It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll  : 
1  am  the  Master  of  my  fate, 
The  Captain  of  my  soul  !  " 

You  will^sk  me  now  for  some  word  concerning  the  perma 
nent  results  of  this  movement  of  souls.  Did  you  not  see  them 
in  1860,  when  Colonel  Shaw  and  Colonel  Higginson  rushed  to 
the  head  of  the  black  regiments?  It  was  the  Transcendental- 
ists  .and  the  children  of  Transcendentalists  who  responded 
promptly  to  the  varied  calls  of  John  A.  Andrew,  who  filled 
the  ranks  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  in  New  York.  It  was  the 
Transcendentalists  who  organized  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
and  who  became  those  chaplains  of  the  regiments  who  scattered 
the  kt  White  Tracts/' 
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In  Boston,  that  noble  band  of  high-born  youths  left  wives  or 
sweethearts  behind  them,  who  clothed  the  soldiers,  nursed  in 
the  hospitals,  and  organized  everywhere,  like  our  beloved  Abby 
May,  the  methods  of  relief.  These  women  remained  faithful 
to  their  vows,  and  those  who  survive  are  to-day  the  chief  factors 
in  the  world's  progressive  work.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the 
eminent  services  to  the  State  rendered  by  George  William 
Curtis ;  of  those  permanently  rendered  to  theology  by  Theo 
dore  Parker ;  of  the  influence  exerted  for  half  a  century  over 
the  world  of  letters  by  George  Ripley;  of  the  still-enduring, 
ever-growing  influence  of  James  Freeman  Clarke  upon  public 
morals. 

Do  you  ask,  further,  what  influence  the  gospel  of  "  exalta 
tion  "  had  upon  the  homes  of  those  who  accepted  it  ?  Some  of 
you  will  remember  the  home  of  Parson  Allen,  as  described  by 
Saxe  Holme.  I  will  quote  it  as  the  best  answer  to  your 
inquiry.  It  was,  I  believe,  a  tribute  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Ripley :  — 

"  The  Plato  that  I  read  I  may  have  forgotten,  but  the  Plato 
he  read  became  part  of  my  life.  While  he  compelled  us  uncon 
sciously  to  assimilate  intellectual  verities,  his  wife  subjected  us 
to  spiritual  tests  and  aroused  in  us  a  need  of  the  highest  living. 
We  did  not  know,  as  the  noiseless  days  slipped  by,  what 
immortal  treasures  of  beauty  and  truth  they  bore,  nor  did  we 
fully  recognize  their  charm  ;  but  when  we  went  into  the  homes 
of  those  who  lived  on  a  lower  plane,  for  smaller  ends,  with  less 
love  of  beauty,  less  depth  of  insight  and  feeling,  we  felt  the 
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change  in  the  atmosphere,  as  one  does  who  comes  suddenly 
from  the  free  outer  air  into  the  confined  atmosphere  of  a 
chamber.  Into  all  their  traits,  and  every  act  springing  from 
these,  there  entered  a  deep  significance,  a  spiritual  vitality. 
The  smallest  thing  had  its  soul  as  well  as  its  body,  and  the  soul 
radiated  until  that  body  was  transfigured." 

I  began  this  paper  with  one  woman's  name  ;  I  must  close  it 
with  another's. 

It  is  hopeless  to  convey  to  those  who  never  saw  her  any  idea 
of  Margaret  Fuller,  to  give  to  those  who  never  lived  in  the 
circle  that  she  inspired  any  impression  of  her  being  and  influ 
ence.  She  was  not  beautiful,  people  said :  but  she  was  more 
than  beautiful.  A  sort  of  glow  surrounded  her,  and  warmed 
those  who  listened.  It  was  dimmed  sometimes  when  she 
yielded  to  the  temperament  she  inherited ;  but  it  burned  afresh 
in  the  instant  impulse  of  her  better  self.  She  \vas  thought  to 
dress  magnificently.  It  was  this  glow  that  touched  and  col 
ored  her  garments,  for  poverty  compelled  her  to  great  sim 
plicity.  It  was  true  of  her,  as  of  Richelieu,  that  her  death  left 
a  vacancy  greater  than  any  space  she  had  filled.  Many  of  the 
young  women  who  grew  up  with  her  have  since  become  distin 
guished.  Those  who  have  not,  have  not  failed  to  introduce 
into  sacred  homes  the  high  ideal  that  she  imparted.  I  consider 
it  the  greatest  blessing  of  my  life  that  I  was  admitted  almost 
as  a  child  to  the  circle  that  surrounded  her,  and  felt  from  my 
first  conscious  moments  the  noble  atmosphere  that  she  diffused. 
Among  the  girls  of  that  circle  one  saw  no  low,  ignoble  motives, 
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riage  as  an  end,  no  proneness  to  idle  gossip.  Margaret's  life 
began  in  the  constant  sacrifice  of  personal  aims  to  the  material 
wants  of  her  family.  It  continued,  like  Anne  Hutchinson's, 
attracting  larger  and  larger  crowds  of  women  as  long  as  she 
had  strength  to  speak,  until  the  men  who  knew  her  begged 
admittance  to  her  audience.  This  granted,  she  was  no  longer 
her  best  self.  It  was  only  with  women  that  she  became  both 
priestess  and  oracle. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed  since  her  death,  when  the 
women  of  Boston  held  a  celebration  in  her  honor.  On  that 
occasion  Dr.  Hedge  said :  — 

"  Her  conversation  I  have  seldom  heard  equalled.  It  was 
not  so  much  attractive  as  it  was  commanding.  Though  re 
markably  fluent,  it  was  neither  fluency  nor  choice  diction,  nor 
wit  nor  sentiment,  that  gave  to  it  its  peculiar  power,  but  accu 
racy  of  statement,  keen  discrimination,  and  a  certain  weight  of 
judgment  which  contrasted  charmingly  with  her  youth.  Her 
speech  had  always  an  air  of  spontaneity,  which  made  it  seem 
the  grace  of  the  moment.  Finished  sentences  were  native  to 
her.  Her  intellect  was  solid  rather  than  graceful.  Her  strength 
was  in  characterization  and  criticism.  Her  judgments  took  no 
bribe  from  her  sex  or  sphere,  from  custom,  tradition,  or  caprice. 
She  often  amazed  people  by  a  cool  and  unexpected  dissent  from 
the  commonplaces  of  popular  acceptation.  At  one  time  Mar 
garet  translated  German  to  Dr.  Charming,  but  it  did  not  last 
long.  'It  was  not  very  pleasant,'  she  says  ;  '  for  Dr.  Channing 
takes  in  subjects  more  deliberately  than  is  conceivable  to  us 
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women,  with  our  habits  of  ducking  or  diving  or  flying  for 
truth.*  She  fully  appreciated,  however,  the  power  of  the  man. 
Of  his  sermons  she  said :  '  Dr.  Channing  feeds  the  whole  spirit. 
I  feel  purged  as  by  fire  after  listening/  ' 

There  is  one  prevalent  misunderstanding  of  her  character 
that  I  should  like  to  do  something  to  remove.  She  was  both 
aristocratic  and  autocratic  in  her  inherited  bearing;  and  there 
was  a  common  feeling  that  she  valued  intellect  above  character, 
and  felt  neither  sympathy  nor  affection  for  commonplace  per 
sons.  The  very  reverse  of  this  was  true.  At  Brook  Farm  she 
interested  herself  in  the  single  women  longing  for  something 
better  than  they  knew,  and  without  resources.  When  the 
Farm  broke  up,  she  wrote  to  such  women,  followed  their  for 
tunes,  and,  in  several  instances  known  to  me,  helped  them  to 
independence. 

When  she  went  to  New  York,  a  lady  who  had  been  at  Brook 
Farm  had  offered  to  assist  Mrs.  Farnham  at  Sing  Sing.  More 
than  once  Margaret  went  thither  to  address  these  women  aban 
doned  by  the  world,  or  to  counsel  them  in  private  interviews. 
Some  of  them  who  had  made  but  one  mistake  —  a  mistake  of 
ignorance  rather  than  crime  —  were  saved  by  her  hand ;  and 
thirty  years  after  her  death  I  found  them  happy  wives  on  our 
Western  coast,  more  useful  to  the  people  about  them  through 
their  early  errors,  and  holding  Margaret  in  grateful  and  lov 
ing  remembrance.  It  was  not  until  I  went  West  in  1880  that 
I  understood  from  such  sources  the  whole  scope  of  her  noble 
life. 
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Margaret  left  America  in  1846,  but  the  impulse  she  had  given 
was  not  lost.  In  Italy  she  became  the  intimate  friend  of 
Mazzini,  and  during  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Republic  wrote  a 
careful  history  of  all  that  occurred,  —  a  history  that  perished 
with  her.  Here,  again,  her  life  presents  a  parallel  to  that  of 
Anne  Hutchinson  ;  for  she  had  not  been  more  celebrated  in 
New  England  for  her  intellectual  sway  than  she  became  in  Italy 
as  the  superintendent  of  the  hospital  "Fate  Bene  Fratelli." 

"Why  this  waste  of  magnificence?"  wrote  Alpine  Conway, 
standing  before  the  golden  throne  of  the  Himalayas,  twenty- 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  solitude  no  human  voice 
had  ever  broken.  The  clouds  for  answer  shut  the  sunset  glory 
from  his  view.  While  we  waited  with  heartfelt  longing  for 
Margaret,  the  savage  waves  tore  her  away  and  hid  in  their  hol 
lows  all  that  she  had  loved.  Is  it  not  good  that  there  should 
be  bounty  beyond  our  conceiving?  The  sunset  was  not  wasted 
that  only  Conway  saw.  The  tragedy  of  1850  swallowed  care 
lessly  much  that  we  held  precious  ;  but  it  promised  more,  and 
the  glory  of  Margaret's  life  did  not  perish. 

LYNN,  MASS.,  August  11,  1894. 


.  —  i  do  not  forget  that  Emerson  survived  Margaret  Fuller  thirty 
years;  that  Henry  Hedge  survived  her  forty  ;  while  Dr.  Bartol  is  still  living, 
with  his  eyes  uplifted.  But  Emerson  belonged  to  the  whole  world;  Henry 
Hedge,  to  the  scholarly  ranks  of  Harvard  men  ;  and  Dr.  Bartol,  if  no  other, 
was  born  a  Transcendentalist.  Prophet  and  seer  he  walks  among  men  ;  and 
organizations,  whether  of  New  England  or  Old  England,  are  powerless  to 
hold  him.  I  do  not  think  I  am  mistaken  in  saying  that  what  is  meant  by 
New  England  Transcendentalism  perished  with  Margaret  Fuller. 


